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IObtru'siok. n.f [from obtrufus, Latin.] The aft of ob¬ 
truding. 

No man can think it other than the badge and method of 
flavery, by favage rudenefs and importunate obtrufions of vio¬ 
lence, to have tne mift of his errour and paffion difpelled. 

King Charles. 

Obtrusive, ad}, [from obtrude.] Inclined to force one’s felf 
or any thing elfe, upon others. 

Not obvious, not obflrufive , but retir’d 
The more defirable. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. viii. 

To Obtu nd. v* a. [obiundo , Latin.] To blunt j to dull; to 
quell; to deaden. 

Avicen countermands letting blood in ch cl crick bodies, be- 
caufe he efteems the blood a bridle of gall, obtunding its 
acrimony and fierccnefs. Harvey on Con t nmp. 

Obturation. n. f. [from obturatus , Lat.] The aft of flop¬ 
ping up any thing with fomething fmeared over it. 

ObtuTangular, adj. [from obtuje and angle.'] Having angles 
larger than right angles. 

OBTU'SE. adj. [ obtufus , Latin.] 

I. Not pointed ; not acute. 

t. Not quick ; dull ; ftupid. 

Thy fenfes then 

Obtuje , all tafte of pleafures muft forego. Milt. P. Lojl. 

3. Not flirill; obfeure : as, an cbtnfc found. 

Obtu'sely. adv. [from obtuje.] 

1. Without a point. 

2. Dully; ftupidly. 

Obti/seness. h. f. [from obtuje.] Bluntncfs; dulnefs. 

Obtu'sion. n. f. [from obtuc.] 

1. The aft of dulling. 

2. The ftate of being dulled. 

Cbiufion of the fenfes, internal and external. Harvey. 

Obve'ntion. n.f. [ obvenio^ Latin.] Something happening 
not conftantly and regularly, but uncertainly ; incidental ad¬ 
vantage. ’ 

When the country grows more rich and better inhabited, 
the tythes and other clventions , will alfo be more augmented 
and better valued. Spen.er on Ireland. 

To Obve'rt. v. a. [ obverto , Lat.] To turn towards. 

The laborant with an iron rod ftirred the kindled part of 
the nitre, that the fire might be more diffufed, and more 
parts might be obverted to the air. Boyle. 

A man can from no place behold, but there will be amongft 
innumerable fuperficieculae, that look fome one way, and fome 
•another, enough of them obveried to his eye to afford a con- 
fufed idea of light. Boyle on Colours. 

An ereft cone placed in an horizontal plane, at a great 
diftance from the eye, we judge to be nothing but a flat circle, 
if its bafe be obverted towards us. Watts's Logick. 

To O'bviate. v.a. [from obvius, Lat. cbvier, Fr.] To meet 
in the way ; to prevent. 

To lay down every thing in its full light, fo as to obviate 
all exceptions, and remove every difficulty, would carry me 
out too far. Woodward's Nat. Hifi . 

O'BVIOUS. adj. [ obvius , Latin.] 

1. Meeting any thing ; oppofed in front to any thing. 

To the evil turn 

My obvious breaft ; arming to overcome 

By fuffering, and earn reft from labour won. Milton. 

2. Open ; expofed. 

Whether fuch room in nature unpofleft 
Only to fhine, yet fcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light, convey’d fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them, is obvious to difputc. Milton. 

3. Ealily'difeovered ; plain ; evident; eafily found. 

Why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d, 

So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d ? Milton . 

Entertain’d with folitude. 

Where obvious duty ere while appear’d unfought. Milt. 
They are fuch lights as are only obvious to every man of 
•fenfe, who loves poetry and underftands it. Dryden. 

I am apt to think many words difficult or obfeure, which 
are obvious to fcholars. . Szuift. 

Thefe fentiments, whether they be imprefFcd on the loul, 
or arife as obvious reflections of our reafon, I call natural, be- 
caufe they have been found in all ages. Rogers. 

All the great lines of our duty are clear and obvious ; the 
■extent of it underflood, the obligation acknowledged, an 
the wifdom of complying with it freely confefled. Rogeis. 

O'bviously. adv. [from obvious.'] Evidently ; apparently. 
All purely identical propofitions obvioufiy and at firft blulh, 
contain no inftruftion. . .j e ‘ 

O'bviousness. n.f. [from obvious.] State of being evident 

or apparent. • 1 . t 

Slight experiments are more eafily and cheaply tried; 1 
thou<dit their eafmefs or obvioufnefs fitter to recommend than 
depreciate them. 

To Obu'mbrate. v> a. [obumbro , Lat.] To (hade j to cloud. 
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obumbratc him. HoweP - IT 7? ^ 

Obumbra'tion. n. f. [from obumbro, Latm.] ‘ 0?" T 
darkening or clouding. «t 

OCCASION, n.f. [occafion , Fr. occafo, Lat-.l 

1. Occurrence; cafualty; incident. J 

. The Iaws of Chrift we find rather mentioned 
in the writings of the Apoftles, than any lblemn 
reftly written to comprehend them in legal fort. 7? ^ 

2. Opportunity ; convenience. * **<> 9 ker, 

Unweeting, and unware of fuch miffiap, 

She brought to mifehief through occafion , * 

Where this fame wicked villain did me fight upon F 
That woman that cannot make her fault her hiifb $ ^ 
cafion, let her never nurfe her child herfelf, f or ffi c JXy* 

Becaufe of the money returned in our facks are w e b ‘ f 
in, that he may feek occafion , fall upon us, and taker 
bondmen. Q cn ,.5** or 

Ufe not liberty for an occafion . GW 1 "' 

Let me not let pafs ‘ v ’ 

Occafion which now fmiles. Milt. Par. l 0 n 1 • 

I’ll take th’ occafion which he gives to bring * ’ lX ‘ 
Him to his death. 

With a mind as great as theirs he came * 

To find at home occafion for his fame, 

Where dark confufions did the nations hide. 

From this admonition they took only occafion to redouble 
their fault, and to fleep again. 

This one has occafion of obferving more than once in f e ! 
veral fragments of antiquity, that are ftill to be feen in Rome' 

Addifon on ty, 

3. Accidental caufe. 

Have you ever heard what was the occafion and firft be» 
ginning of this cuftom ? Spenfer on Inland. 

The fair for whom they ftrove, 

Nor thought, when fhe beheld the fight from far, 

Her beauty was th’ occafion of the war. Dryden, 

4. Reafon not cogent, but opportune. 

Your own bulinefs calls on you, 

And you embrace th’ occajion to depart. Shake/peartv 
Concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon occafm 
revived by the mind, it takes notice of them as of a former 
impreffiori. Lnh, 

5. Incidental need ; cafual exigence. 

Never mafter had 

A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 

So tender over his occafions. Shakefpeare'CyMnt, 

Antony will ufe his affection where it is: 

He married but his occafion here. Sbakef Ant. and City, 
My occafions have found time to ufe them toward a fupply 
of money. Shakefp. Timon of Mini. 

They who are defirous of a name in painting, fhould read 
with diligence, and make their obfervations of fuch things 
as they find for their purpofe, and of which they may have 
occafion. Dryden’s Dujreftty, 

Syllogifm is made ufe of on occafion to difeover a fallacy 
hid in a rhetorical flourifh. Cock 

The ancient canons were very well fitted for the occafm 
cf the church in its purer ages. Baber on Learning. 

God hath put us into an imperfeft ftate, where we have 
perpetual occafion of each other’s afliftance. Swifi 

A prudent chief not always muft difplay 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with th’ occajion and the place comply, 

Conceal his force, nay, feem fometimes to fly. P&* 

To Occasion, v. a. [occafionner , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To caufe cafually. . . 

Who can find it reafonable that the foul ffiould, in its re¬ 
tirement, during fleep, never light on any of thofe ideas it 
borrowed not from fenfation, preferve the memory of no 
ideas but fuch, which being occafioned from the body, 
needs be lefs natural to a fpirit ? f 1' 

The good Pfalmift condemns thefoolifh thoughts, wmen 
a reflection on the profperous ftate of his affairs had oine 
times occafioned in him. ***» 

2. To caufe ; to produce. , 

I doubt not, whether the great encreafe of that diieaiem; 

not have been occafioned by the cuffom ol much wrtp 
troduced into our common tables. j 

By its ftyptic quality it affect the nero, v*f 
fioning tremors. jirouiunm 

3. To influence. Werera! 

If we enquire what it is that occafions men to ma 
combinations of Ample ideas into dffliruft modes*_ . ^ 

left others which have as much an aptnefs to be 
we fhall find the reafon to be the end of language. 

Occasional, adj. [occafionef Fr. from occafion.] 

I, Incidental; cafual. .r . ur & 

Thus much is fufficient out of fenpture, to verir ^ lic?tirt) 
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in other places ol Icnpture concerning it. 

2 ‘ ' P rt l f "munTor'S^/ original hereof, was the amaze¬ 
ment and hidden fiience the unexpefled appearance of wolves 
does often put upon travellers. Browns Vulgar Errors. 

n. Produced by occafion or incidental exigence. 

Thofe letters were not writ to all; 

Nor firft intended but occafionaf ■ 

Their abfent fermons. Dryd. Hind. andPanth. 

Occasionally, adv. [from 0uafional.] According to inci¬ 
dental exigence; incidentally. 

Authority and reafon on her wait, 

As one intended firft, not after made 

Occafionally. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b v in. 

I have endeavoured to interweave with the affertions fome 
of the proofs whereon they depend, and occafionally fcatter 
ieveral of the more important obfervations throughout the 
work. Woodw.Nat. Hifi. 

Occa'sioner. n.f. [from occafion.] One that caufes, or pro¬ 
motes by defign or accident. 

She with true lamentations made known to the world, 
that her new greatnefs did no way comfort her in relpect of 
her brother’s lofs, whom fhe ftudied all means poffible to 
revenge upon every one of the occafioners. Sidney , b. ii. 

Some men will load me as if I were a wilful and refolvcd 
occafioner of my own and my fubjefts miferies. A. Charles. 

In cafe a man dig a pit and leave it open, whereby it 
happeneth his neighbour’s beaft to fall thereinto and periffi, 
the owner of the pit is to make it good, in as much as he 
was the occafioner of that lofs to his neighbour. Sanclerfon. 

Occeca'tion. n.f. \occcecatio, from occesco, Latin.] The aft 
of blinding or making blind. 

Thofe places fpeak of obduration and occecation , fo as 
if the blindnefs that is in the minds, and hardnefs that is 
in the hearts of wicked men, were from God. Sanderfon. 

Occident, n.f. [from occidens, Latin.] The weft. 

The envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to {lain the traft 
Of his bright paflage to the accident. Sbakef R. II. 

Occidental, adj. [ occidentalism Latin.] Weftern. 

Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, 

Moift Hefperus hath quench’d his fleepy lamp. Shakefp. 
Tf fhe had not been drained, fhe might have tiled her pa¬ 
laces with occidental gold and filver. How el. 

Eaft and weft have been the obvious conceptions of phi- 
lofophers, magnifying the condition of India above the fet- 
ting and occidental climates. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Occi'duous. aelj. \occidens , Latin.] Weftern. 

Occi'pital. adj. [ occipitalis , Latin. ] Placed in the hinder 
part of the head. 

O'CCIPUT. n.f. [Latin.] The hinder part of the head. 

His broad-brim’d hat 
Hangs o’er his occiput moft quaintly, 

To make the knave appear more faintly. Butler . 

Occasion, n.f. [from occifio^ Latin.] The act of killing. 

To Occlu'de. v. a. \occludo y Latin.] To fhut up. 

They take it up, and roll it upon the earths, whereby 
occluding the pores they conferve the natural humidity, and 
fo prevent corruption. Brown. 

Occlu'se. adj. [ occlufus , Latin.] Shut up ; clofed. 

The appulfe is either plenary and occlufe , fo as to preclude 
all paflages of breath or voice through the mouth; or elfe 
partial and pervious, fo as to give them fome paflages out 
of the mouth. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Occlusion, n.f [from occlufio, Latin.] The aft of (hutting 

OCCULT, adj. [occulte^ Fr. occultus , Lat.] Secret; hiddeo; 
unknown; undifcoverable. 

If his occult guilt 

Do not itfelf unkennel in one fpeech. 

It is a damned ghoft that we have feen. Shakefp. Ham. 
■ art ’® W ‘H P ,a y a leffon on an inftrument without mind- 
mg a Itroke; and our tongues will run divilions in a tune 
not irufling a note, even when our thoughts are totally en¬ 
gaged elfewhere: which effeas are to be attributed to fome 
iecret act of the foul, which to us is utterly occult , and with- 
out the ken of our Intelleas. Glam. Scepf. c. iv. 

Thefe inflmcts we call occult qualities ; which is all one 
With faying that we do not underhand how they work L’EH 
rhefe are manifell qualities, and their caufes only' are oc‘- 
cult And the Ariftotehans gave the name of w/qualities 
not to mamfeft qualities, but to fuch qualities onAs they 

of^manbelf effects! " ^ '° ^ the Unkn ° wn 

Occulta'tion. n.f. [ occultatio , Latin.] ***“*' ° P *' 

from 
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GXCCUPAKCV. »./ [ta occupant, Latin.] The act of tafc- 

inS 0 P f°moteables, fome are things natural; othe ^ in | ^ 
tifidal Property in the firft is gamed by occupancy, m the 
litter by improvement. WarburW on Literary Pffig- 

O'ccuIant. n. f. [occupant, Latin.] He that takes poilefuon 

° f OfVeafo and birds the property paffeth with thepofleffion, 
and eoeth to the occupant j but of civil people imt fo. Bacon. 
To O'ccuPATE. v.a. [occupc, Latin.] Topoffeis; to hold, 

‘° Drunken men are taken with a plain deftitution in volun¬ 
tary motion; for that the fpints of the wine opprefs the fpi- 
rits animal, and occupate part of the place where they are, 

and fo make them weak to move. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 

Occupation, n.f [from occupation, Fr. ocaipatio , Eat.J 

1. The aft of taking pofleffion. 

Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown within this laft 
fixfcore years, much more than the Ottomans : I fpeak not of 
matches or unions, but of arms, occupations , invafions. Bacon. 

2. Employment; bulinefs. . 

Such were the diftreffes of the then infant world ; (o m- 
ceffiant their occupations about provilion for food, that there 
was little leifure to commit any thing to writing. Woodw. 

In your moft bufy occupations * when you are never fo much 
taken up with other affairs, yet now and then fend up an 
ejaculation to the God of your falvation. Waka 

3. Trade ; calling; vocation. 

The red peftilence ftrike all trades in Rome, 

And occupations perifti. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus . 

He was of the fame craft with them, and wrought, for by 
their occupation they were tent-makers. Abts xviii. 3* 

O'ccupier. n.f. [from occupy.] 

1. A pofieflbr; one who takes into his pofleffion. 

If the title of occupiers be good in a land unpeopled, why 
fhould it be bad accounted in a country peopled over thinly ? 

Raleigh’s Ejfays . 

2. One who follows any employment. 

Thy merchandife and the occupiers of thy merchandife, 
fhall fall into the midft of the feas. Ezek. xxvii. 27. 

To O'CCUPY. v.a. [occuper^Fr. occupo, Latin.] 

1. To poflefs ; to keep; to take up. 

How fhall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned fay 
amen at thy giving of thanks, feeing he underftandeth not 
what thou fayeft ? 1 Cor. x iv* 16. 

Powder being fuddenly fired altogether, upon this high ra- 
refaftion, requireth a greater (pace than before its body oc¬ 
cupied. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

He muft aflert, that there were infinite generations before 
that firft deluge ; and then the earth could not receive them, 
but the infinite bodies of men muft occupy an infinite fpace. 

Bentley's Sermons . 

2k To bufy; to employ. 

They occupied themfelves about the fabbath, yielding ex¬ 
ceeding praile to the Lord. 2 Mac. viii. 2y. 

How can he get wifdom that driveth oxen and is occupied 
in their labours, and whofe talk is of bullocks ? Ecc. xxxviii. 25. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the moft high, and 
is occupied in the meditation thereof, will leek out the wif¬ 
dom of all the ancient, and be occupied in prophefies. 

^ r r £cclus xxx i*. I. 

3. 10 follow as bufinefs. 

They occupy their bufinefs in deep waters. Comm. Prayer . 
Manners were in thee to occupy thy merchandife. ^z.xxvii. q ■ 

4. To ufe; to expend. ' 

All the gold occupied for the work, was twenty and nine 
talents. xxxviin 24. 

To Occu'py. v. n. To follow bufinefs. + 

He called his ten fervants, and delivered them ten pounds. 

To orrihR 0 them V ° ccupy “ t 1 come - Luie ^ ix - 1 3 - 

.1 o (JL-CU R. v. n. [ occurro, Latin.] ^ 

1. To be prefented to the memory or attention. 

There doth not occur to me any ufe of this experiment for 

P1 Vh 7 • j n ,, , . Bacon's Nat. Hifi . 

. 1 he mil ]d fhould be always ready to turn itfelf to the va¬ 
riety of ob) e ^s that occur , and allow them as much confide- 
ration as fhall be thought fit. f*? 

I he far greater part of the examples that occur to us are 
fo many encouragements to vice and difobedience. 

2. To appear here and there. . Mgers. 

In feripture, though the word heir occur, yet there is no 
fuch thing as heir in our author’s fenfe. 1 r ? 

3 ' T a n 1 ^ 5 *° ftrike a S ainft i to me «. L ° Ch - 

All bodies have a determinate motion according tn .h. A 
grees of their external impulfe, their inward urine? 1 r d 
vitation, and the refinance of the bodies they noarwfth™' 

4. To obviate; to make oppofition to. A latfnifmf* *“• 

againft this prlpoWon. mU “ ^ *° ° ne ^jpus objeflion 

Bentley s Serm. 

18 M n , 

Occurrence. 
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